Clement Greenberg, “Avant-garde & Kitsch” (1939)* 


With this essay Greenberg (1909-1995) imported some specific concerns of the German 
intellectual Left into the American forum of the then Trotskyist Partisan Review, where a debate 
about the political role of art and literature had been going on for the previous three years. His 
analysis of the avant-garde unites a social-historical form of explanation with an interest in the 
qualitative distinctness of advanced art. In Greenberg's 1939 formulation, the avant-garde is that 
historical agency which functions to keep culture alive in the face of capitalism. (In a 1972 
reprint of the article Greenberg corrected his mistaken identification of Repin as a painter of 
pseudo-realistic battle scenes.) First published in Partisan Review, New York, VI, no. 5, Fall 
1939, pp. 34-49. 


One and the same civilization produces simultaneously two such different things s a 
poem by T. S. Eliot and a Tin Pan Alley song, or a painting by Braque and a Saturday 
Evening Post cover. All four are on the order of culture, and ostensibly, parts of the 
same culture and products of the same society. Here, however, their connection seems 
to end. A poem by Eliot and a poem by Eddie Guest! — what perspective of culture is 
large enough to enable us to situate them in an enlightening relation to each other? 
Does the fact that a disparity such as this within the frame of a single cultural 
tradition, which is and has been taken for granted — does this fact indicate that the 
disparity is a part of the natural order of things? Or is it something entirely new, and 
particular to our age? 

The answer involves more than an investigation in aesthetics. It appears to me 
that it is necessary to examine more closely and with more originality than hitherto the 
relationship between aesthetic experience as met by the specific — not the generalized 
— individual, and the social and historical contexts in which that experience takes 
place. What is brought to light will answer, in addition to the question posed above, 
other and perhaps more important questions. 

I 

A society, as it becomes less and less able, in the course of its development, to justify 
the inevitability of its particular forms, breaks up the accepted notions upon which 
artists and writers must depend in large part for communication with their audiences. 
It becomes difficult to assume anything. All the verities involved by religion, authority, 
tradition, style, are thrown into question, and the writer or artist is no longer able to 
estimate the response of his audience to the symbols and references with which he 
works. In the past such a state of affairs has usually resolved itself into a motionless 
Alexandrianism, an academicism in which the really important issues are left 
untouched because they involve controversy, and in which creative activity dwindles to 
virtuosity in the small details of form, all larger questions being decided by the 
precedent of the old masters. The same themes are mechanically varied in a hundred 
different works, and yet nothing new is produced: Statius, mandarin verse, Roman 
sculpture, Beaux-Arts painting, neo-republican architecture. 

It is among the hopeful signs in the midst of the decay of our present society that 
we — some of us — have been unwilling to accept this last phase for our own culture. In 
seeking to go beyond Alexandrianism, a part of Western bourgeois society has 
produced something unheard of heretofore: — avant-garde culture. A superior 
consciousness of history — more precisely, the appearance of a new kind of criticism of 


* Source: Art in Theory 1900-2000: An Anthology of Changing Ideas, edited by Charles Harrison & Paul Wood 
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society, an historical criticism — made this possible. This criticism has not confronted 
our present society with timeless utopias, but has soberly examined in the terms of 
history and of cause and effect the antecedents, justifications and functions of the 
forms that lie at the heart of every society. Thus our present bourgeois social order was 
shown to be, not an eternal, "natural" condition of life, but simply the latest term in a 
succession of social orders. New perspectives of this kind, becoming a part of the 
advanced intellectual conscience of the fifth and sixth decades of the nineteenth 
century, soon were absorbed by artists and poets, even if unconsciously for the most 
part. It was no accident, therefore, that the birth of the avant-garde coincided 
chronologically — and geographically, too — with the first bold development of 
scientific revolutionary thought in Europe. 

True, the first settlers of bohemia — which was then identical with the avant- 
garde — turned out soon to be demonstratively uninterested in politics. Nevertheless, 
without the circulation of revolutionary ideas in the air about them, they would never 
have been able to isolate their concept of the "bourgeois" in order to define what they 
were not. Nor, without the moral aid of revolutionary political attitudes would they 
have had the courage to assert themselves as aggressively as they did against the 
prevailing standards of society. Courage indeed was needed for this, because the avant- 
garde's emigration from bourgeois society to bohemia meant also an emigration from 
the markets of capitalism, upon which artists and writers had been thrown by the 
falling away of aristocratic patronage. (Ostensibly, at least, it meant this — meant 
starving in a garret — although, as we will be shown later, the avant-garde remained 
attached to bourgeois society precisely because it needed its money.) 

Yet it is true that once the avant-garde had succeeded in "detaching" itself from 
society, it proceeded to turn around and repudiate revolutionary as well as bourgeois 
politics. The revolution was left inside society, a part of that welter of ideological 
struggle which art and poetry find so unpropitious as soon as it begins to involve those 
"precious" axiomatic beliefs upon which culture thus far has had to rest. Hence it 
developed that the true and most important function of the avant-garde was not to 
"experiment," but to find a path along which it would be possible to keep culture 
moving in the midst of ideological confusion and violence. Retiring from public 
altogether, the avant-garde poet or artist sought to maintain the high level of his art by 
both narrowing and raising it to the expression of an absolute in which all relativities 
and contradictions would be either resolved or beside the point. "Art for art's sake" and 
"pure poetry" appear, and subject matter or content becomes something to be avoided 
like a plague. 

It has been in search of the absolute that the avant-garde has arrived 
at "abstract" or "nonobjective" art — and poetry, too. The avant-garde poet 
or artist tries in effect to imitate God by creating something valid solely on 
its own terms, in the way nature itself is valid, in the way a landscape — not 
its picture — is aesthetically valid; something given, increate, independent 
of meanings, similars or originals. Content is to be dissolved so completely 
into form that the work of art or literature cannot be reduced in whole or 
in part to anything not itself. 

But the absolute is absolute, and the poet or artist, being what he is, cherishes 
certain relative values more than others. The very values in the name of which he 
invokes the absolute are relative values, the values of aesthetics. And so he turns out to 
be imitating, not God — and here I use "imitate" in its Aristotelian sense — but the 
disciplines and processes of art and literature themselves. This is the genesis of the 
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"abstract." In turning his attention away from subject matter of common experience, 
the poet or artist turns it in upon the medium of his own craft. The 
nonrepresentational or "abstract," if it is to have aesthetic validity, cannot be arbitrary 
and accidental, but must stem from obedience to some worthy constraint or original. 
This constraint, once the world of common, extroverted experience has been 
renounced, can only be found in the very processes or disciplines by which art and 
literature have already imitated the former. These themselves become the subject 
matter of art and literature. If, to continue with Aristotle, all art and literature are 
imitation, then what we have here is the imitation of imitating... 

Picasso, Braque, Mondrian, Miro, Kandinsky, Brancusi, even Klee, 
Matisse and Cézanne derive their chief inspiration from the medium they 
work in.? The excitement of their art seems to lie most of all in its pure 
preoccupation with the invention and arrangement of spaces, surfaces, 
shapes, colors, etc., to the exclusion of whatever is not necessarily 
implicated in these factors. The attention of poets like Rimbaud, Mallarmé, 
Valéry, Eluard, Pound, Hart Crane, Stevens, even Rilke and Yeats, appears to be 
centered on the effort to create poetry and on the "moments" themselves of poetic 
conversion, rather than on experience to be converted into poetry. Of course, this 
cannot exclude other preoccupations in their work, for poetry must deal with words, 
and words must communicate. Certain poets, such as Mallarmé and Valéry are more 
radical in this respect than others — leaving aside those poets who have tried to 
compose poetry in pure sound alone. However, if it were easier to define poetry, 
modern poetry would be much more "pure" and "abstract." As for the other fields of 
literature — the definition of avant-garde aesthetics advanced here is no Procrustean 
bed. But aside from the fact that most of our best contemporary novelists have gone to 
school with the avant-garde, it is significant that Gide's most ambitious book is a novel 
about the writing of a novel, and that Joyce's Ulysses and Finnegans Wake seem to be, 
above all, as one French critic says, the reduction of experience to expression for the 
sake of expression, the expression mattering more than what is being expressed. 

That avant-garde culture is the imitation of imitating — the fact itself — calls for 
neither approval nor disapproval... The necessity lies in the fact that by no other means 
is it possible today to create art and literature of a high order. To quarrel with necessity 
by throwing about terms like "formalism," "purism," "ivory tower" and so forth is 
either dull or dishonest. This is not to say, however, that it is to the social advantage of 
the avant-garde that it is what it is. Quite the opposite. 

The avant-garde's specialization of itself, the fact that its best artists are artists' 
artists, its best poets, poets’ poets, has estranged a great many of those who were 
capable formerly of enjoying and appreciating ambitious art and literature, but who 
are now unwilling or unable to acquire an initiation into their craft secrets. The 
masses have always remained more or less indifferent to culture in the 
process of development. But today such culture is being abandoned by 
those to whom it actually belongs — our ruling class. For it is to the latter 
that the avant-garde belongs. No culture can develop without a social 
basis, without a source of stable income. And in the case of the avant- 
garde, this was provided by an elite among the ruling class of that society 


2 T owe this formulation to a remark made by Hans Hofmann, the art teacher, in one of his lectures. From the point 
of view of this formulation, Surrealism in plastic art is a reactionary tendency which is attempting to restore 
"outside" subject matter. The chief concern of a painter like Dali is to represent the processes and concepts of his 
consciousness, not the processes of his medium. 
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from which it assumed itself to be cut off, but to which it has always 
remained attached by an umbilical cord of gold. The paradox is real. And 
now this elite is rapidly shrinking. Since the avant-garde forms the only 
living culture we now have, the survival in the near future of culture in 
general is thus threatened. 

We must not be deceived by superficial phenomena and local successes. 
Picasso's shows still draw crowds, and T. S. Eliot is taught in the universities; the 
dealers in modernist art are still in business, and the publishers still publish some 
"difficult" poetry. But the avant-garde itself, already sensing the danger, is 
becoming more and more timid every day that passes. Academicism and 
commercialism are appearing in the strangest places. This can mean only 
one thing: that the avant-garde is becoming unsure of the audience it 
depends on — the rich and the cultivated. 

Is it the nature itself of avant-garde culture that is alone responsible for the 
danger it finds itself in? Or is that only a dangerous liability? Are there other, and 
perhaps more important, factors involved? 

II 
Where there is an avant-garde, generally we also find a rear-guard. True 
enough — simultaneously with the entrance of the avant-garde, a second 
new cultural phenomenon appeared in the industrial West: that thing to 
which the Germans give the wonderful name of Kitsch: popular, commercial 
art and literature with their chromeotypes, magazine covers, illustrations, ads, slick 
and pulp fiction, comics, Tin Pan Alley music, tap dancing, Hollywood movies, etc., 
etc. For some reason this gigantic apparition has always been taken for granted. It is 
time we looked into its whys and wherefores. 

Kitsch is a product of the industrial revolution which urbanized the 
masses of Western Europe and America and established what is called 
universal literacy. 

Prior to this the only market for formal culture, as distinguished from folk 
culture, had been among those who, in addition to being able to read and write, could 
command the leisure and comfort that always goes hand in hand with cultivation of 
some sort. This until then had been inextricably associated with literacy. But with the 
introduction of universal literacy, the ability to read and write became 
almost a minor skill like driving a car, and it no longer served to 
distinguish an individual's cultural inclinations, since it was no longer the 
exclusive concomitant of refined tastes. 

The peasants who settled in the cities as proletariat and petty bourgeois learned 
to read and write for the sake of efficiency, but they did not win the leisure and comfort 
necessary for the enjoyment of the city's traditional culture. Losing, nevertheless, their 
taste for the folk culture whose background was the countryside, and discovering a 
new capacity for boredom at the same time, the new urban masses set up a 
pressure on society to provide them with a kind of culture fit for their own 
consumption. To fill the demand of the new market, a new commodity was devised: 
ersatz culture, kitsch, destined for those who, insensible to the values of genuine 
culture, are hungry nevertheless for the diversion that only culture of some sort can 
provide. 

Kitsch, using for raw material the debased and academicized 
simulacra of genuine culture, welcomes and cultivates this insensibility. It 
is the source of its profits. Kitsch is mechanical and operates by formulas. 
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Kitsch is vicarious experience and faked sensations. Kitsch changes 
according to style, but remains always the same. Kitsch is the epitome of 
all that is spurious in the life of our times. Kitsch pretends to demand 
nothing of its customers except their money — not even their time. 

The precondition for kitsch, a condition without which kitsch would be 
impossible, is the availability close at hand of a fully matured cultural tradition, whose 
discoveries, acquisitions, and perfected self-consciousness kitsch can take advantage of 
for its own ends. It borrows from it devices, tricks, stratagems, rules of thumb, themes, 
converts them into a system, and discards the rest. It draws its life blood, so to speak, 
from this reservoir of accumulated experience. This is what is really meant when it is 
said that the popular art and literature of today were once the daring, esoteric art and 
literature of yesterday. Of course, no such thing is true. What is meant is that when 
enough time has elapsed the new is looted for new "twists," which are then watered 
down and served up as kitsch. Self-evidently, all kitsch is academic; and 
conversely, all that's academic is kitsch. For what is called the academic as 
such no longer has an independent existence, but has become the stuffed- 
shirt "front" for kitsch. The methods of industrialism displace the handicrafts. 

Because it can be turned out mechanically, kitsch has become an integral part of 
our productive system in a way in which true culture could never be, except 
accidentally. It has been capitalized at a tremendous investment which must show 
commensurate returns; it is compelled to extend as well as to keep its markets. While 
it is essentially its own salesman, a great sales apparatus has nevertheless been created 
for it, which brings pressure to bear on every member of society. Traps are laid even in 
those areas, so to speak, that are the preserves of genuine culture. It is not enough 
today, in a country like ours, to have an inclination towards the latter; one must have a 
true passion for it that will give him the power to resist the faked article that surrounds 
and presses in on him from the moment he is old enough to look at the funny papers. 
Kitsch is deceptive. It has many different levels, and some of them are high 
enough to be dangerous to the naive seeker of true light. A magazine like 
the New Yorker, which is fundamentally high-class kitsch for the luxury 
trade, converts and waters down a great deal of avant-garde material for 
its own uses. Nor is every single item of kitsch altogether worthless. Now and then it 
produces something of merit, something that has an authentic folk flavor; and these 
accidental and isolated instances have fooled people who should know better. 

Kitsch's enormous profits are a source of temptation to the avant- 
garde itself, and its members have not always resisted this temptation. Ambitious 
writers and artists will modify their work under the pressure of kitsch, if they do not 
succumb to it entirely. And then those puzzling borderline cases appear, such as the 
popular novelist, Simenon, in France, and Steinbeck in this country. The net result is 
always to the detriment of true culture in any case. 

Kitsch has not been confined to the cities in which it was born, but has flowed 
out over the countryside, wiping out folk culture. Nor has it shown any regard for 
geographical and national cultural boundaries. Another mass product of Western 
industrialism, it has gone on a triumphal tour of the world, crowding out and 
defacing native cultures in one colonial country after another, so that it is now by way 
of becoming a universal culture, the first universal culture ever beheld. Today the 
native of China, no less than the South American Indian, the Hindu, no less than the 
Polynesian, have come to prefer to the products of their native art, magazine covers, 
rotogravure sections and calendar girls. How is this virulence of kitsch, this irresistible 
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attractiveness, to be explained? Naturally, machine-made kitsch can undersell the 
native handmade article, and the prestige of the West also helps; but why is kitsch a so 
much more profitable export article than Rembrandt? One, after all, can be 
reproduced as cheaply as the other. 

In his last article on the Soviet cinema in the Partisan Review, Dwight 
Macdonald points out that kitsch has in the last ten years become the dominant 
culture in Soviet Russia. For this he blames the political regime — not only for the fact 
that kitsch is the official culture, but also that it is actually the dominant, most popular 
culture, and he quotes the following 
from Kurt London's The Seven 
Soviet Arts: ". .. the attitude of the 
masses both to the old and new art 
styles probably remains essentially ™ 
dependent on the nature of the | 
education afforded them by their 
respective states." Macdonald goes 
on to say: "Why after all should 
ignorant peasants prefer Repin (a 
leading exponent of Russian 
academic kitsch in painting) 
(Cossacks, right) to Picasso, whose 
abstract technique is at least as relevant to their own primitive folk art as is the 
former's realistic style? No, if the masses crowd into the Tretyakov (Moscow's museum 
of contemporary Russian art: kitsch), it is largely because they have been conditioned 
to shun ‘formalism’ and to admire ‘socialist realism." 

In the first place it is not a question of a choice between merely the old and 
merely the new, as London seems to think — but of a choice between the bad, up-to- 
date old and the genuinely new. The alternative to Picasso is not Michelangelo, 
but kitsch. In the second place, neither in backward Russia nor in the advanced West 
do the masses prefer kitsch simply because their 
governments condition them toward it. Where 
state educational systems take the trouble to 
mention art, we are told to respect the old 
masters, not kitsch; and yet we go and hang 
Maxfield Parrish (right) or his equivalent on our 
walls, instead of Rembrandt and Michelangelo. 
Moreover, as Macdonald himself points out, 
around 1925 when the Soviet regime was 
encouraging avant-garde cinema, the Russian 
masses continued to prefer Hollywood movies. 
No, "conditioning" does not explain the potency 
of kitsch. 

All values are human values, relative values, 
in art as well as elsewhere. Yet there does seem to 
have been more or less of a general agreement 
among the cultivated of mankind over the ages as 
to what is good art and what bad. Taste has 
varied, but not beyond certain limits; 
contemporary connoisseurs agree with the eighteenth-century Japanese that Hokusai 
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was one of the greatest artists of his time; we even agree with the ancient Egyptians 
that Third and Fourth Dynasty art was the most worthy of being selected as their 
paragon by those who came after. We may have come to prefer Giotto to Raphael, but 
we still do not deny that Raphael was one of the best painters of his time. There has 
been an agreement then, and this agreement rests, I believe, on a fairly constant 
distinction made between those values only to be found in art and the values which can 
be found elsewhere. Kitsch, by virtue of a rationalized technique that draws on science 
and industry, has erased this distinction in practice. 

Let us see, for example, what happens when an 
ignorant Russian peasant such as Macdonald mentions 
stands with hypothetical freedom of choice before two 
paintings, one by Picasso (right), the other by Repin. In the 
first he sees, let us say, a play of lines, colors and spaces 
that represent a woman. The abstract technique — to accept 
Macdonald's supposition, which I am inclined to doubt — 
reminds him somewhat of the icons he has left behind him 
in the village, and he feels the attraction of the familiar. We 
will even suppose that he faintly surmises some of the great 
art values the cultivated find in Picasso. He turns next to 
Repin's picture and sees a battle scene. The technique is 
not so familiar — as technique. But that weighs very little | 
with the peasant, for he suddenly discovers values in 
Repin's picture that seem far superior to the values he has 
been accustomed to find in icon art; and the unfamiliar : LIC 
itself is one of the sources of those values: the values of the vividly recognizable, the 
miraculous and the sympathetic. In Repin's picture the peasant recognizes and sees 
things in the way in which he recognizes and sees things outside of pictures — there is 
no discontinuity between art and life, no need to accept a convention and say to 
oneself, that icon represents Jesus because it intends to represent Jesus, even if it does 
not remind me very much of a man. That Repin can paint so realistically that 
Se ket identifications are self-evident immediately and 
without any effort on the part of the spectator — 
that is miraculous. The peasant is also pleased 
by the wealth of self-evident meanings which he 
finds in the picture: "it tells a story. " Picasso 
and the icons are so austere and barren in 
comparison. What is more, Repin heightens 
reality and makes it dramatic: sunset, exploding 
shells, running and falling men. There is no 
longer any question of Picasso or icons. Repin is 
what the peasant wants, and nothing else but 
Repin. It is lucky, however, for Repin that the 
peasant is protected from the products of 
American capitalism, for he would not stand a 
chance next to a Saturday Evening Post cover 
by Norman Rockwell (left). 

Ultimately, it can be said that the 
cultivated spectator derives the same values 
_ from Picasso that the peasant gets from Repin, 
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since what the latter enjoys in Repin is somehow art too, on however low a scale, and 
he is sent to look at pictures by the same instincts that send the cultivated spectator. 
But the ultimate values which the cultivated spectator derives from Picasso are derived 
at a second remove, as the result of reflection upon the immediate impression left by 
the plastic values. It is only then that the recognizable, the miraculous and the 
sympathetic enter. They are not immediately or externally present in Picasso's 
painting, but must be projected into it by the spectator sensitive enough to react 
sufficiently to plastic qualities. They belong to the "reflected" effect. In Repin, on the 
other hand, the "reflected" effect has already been included in the picture, ready for the 
spectator's unreflective enjoyment. Where Picasso paints cause, Repin paints effect. 
Repin predigests art for the spectator and spares him effort, provides him with a shore 
cut to the pleasure of art that detours what is necessarily difficult i in genuine art. 
Repin, or kitsch, is synthetic art. eer lian = 
The same point can be made with respect to kitsch pal weeme gsm Name 
literature: it provides vicarious experience for the a = 
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If the avant-garde imitates the processes of art, kitsch, we hwy 2-F 
now see, imitates its effects. The neatness of this antithesis 
is more than contrived; it corresponds to and defines the 
tremendous interval that separates from each other two 
such simultaneous cultural phenomena as the avant-garde 
and kitsch. This interval, too great to be closed by all the 
infinite gradations of popularized "modernism" and 
"modernistic"” kitsch, corresponds in turn to a social interval, a social interval that has 
always existed in formal culture, as elsewhere in civilized society, and whose two 
termini converge and diverge in fixed relation to the increasing or decreasing stability 
of the given society. There has always been on one side the minority of the powerful — 
and therefore the cultivated — and on the other the great mass of the exploited and 
poor — and therefore the ignorant. Formal culture has always belonged to the first, 
while the last have had to content themselves with folk or rudimentary culture, or 
kitsch. 

In a stable society that functions well enough to hold in solution the 
contradictions between its classes, the cultural dichotomy becomes somewhat blurred. 
The axioms of the few are shared by the many; the latter believe superstitiously what 
the former believe soberly. And at such moments in history the masses are able to feel 
wonder and admiration for the culture, on no matter how high a plane, of its masters. 
This applies at least to plastic culture, which is accessible to all. 

In the Middle Ages the plastic artist paid lip service at least to the lowest 
common denominators of experience. This even remained true to some extent until the 
seventeenth century. There was available for imitation a universally valid conceptual 
reality, whose order the artist could not tamper with. The subject matter of art was 
prescribed by those who commissioned works of art, which were not created, as in 
bourgeois society, on speculation. Precisely because his content was determined in 
advance, the artist was free to concentrate on his medium. He needed not to be 
philosopher, or visionary, but simply artificer. As long as there was general agreement 
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as to what were the worthiest subjects for art, the artist was relieved of the necessity to 
be original and inventive in his "matter" and could devote all his energy to formal 
problems. For him the medium became, privately, professionally, the content of his 
art, even as his medium is today the public content of the abstract painter's art — with 
that difference, however, that the medieval artist had to suppress his professional 
preoccupation in public — had always to suppress and subordinate the personal and 
professional in the finished, official work of art. If, as an ordinary member of the 
Christian community, he felt some personal emotion about his subject matter, this 
only contributed to the enrichment of the work's public meaning. Only with the 
Renaissance do the inflections of the personal become legitimate, still to be kept, 
however, within the limits of the simply and universally recognizable. And only with 
Rembrandt do "lonely" artists begin to appear, lonely in their art. 

But even during the Renaissance, and as long as Western art was endeavoring to 
perfect its technique, victories in this realm could only be signalized by success in 
realistic imitation, since there was no other objective criterion at hand. Thus the 
masses could still find in the art of their masters objects of admiration and wonder. 
Even the bird that pecked at the fruit in Zeuxis' picture could applaud. 

It is a platitude that art becomes caviar to the general when the reality it imitates 
no longer corresponds even roughly to the reality recognized by the general. Even 
then, however, the resentment the common man may feel is silenced by the awe in 
which he stands of the patrons of this art. Only when he becomes dissatisfied with the 
social order they administer does he begin to criticize their culture. Then the plebian 
finds courage for the first time to voice his opinions openly. Every man, from the 
Tammany alderman to the Austrian house-painter, finds that he is entitled to his 
opinion. Most often this resentment toward culture is to be found where the 
dissatisfaction with society is a reactionary dissatisfaction which expresses itself in 
revivalism and puritanism, and latest of all, in fascism. Here revolvers and torches 
begin to be mentioned in the same breath as culture. In the name of godliness or the 
blood's health, in the name of simple ways and solid virtues, the statue-smashing 
commences. 

IV 
Returning to our Russian peasant for the moment, let us suppose that after he has 
chosen Repin in preference to Picasso, the state's educational apparatus comes along 
and tells him that he is wrong, that he should have chosen Picasso — and shows him 
why. It is quite possible for the Soviet state to do this. But things being as they are in 
Russia — and everywhere else — the peasant soon finds the necessity of working hard 
all day for his living and the rude, uncomfortable circumstances in which he lives do 
not allow him enough leisure, energy and comfort to train for the enjoyment of 
Picasso. This needs, after all, a considerable amount of "conditioning." Superior 
culture is one of the most artificial of all human creations, and the peasant finds no 
"natural" urgency within himself that will drive him toward Picasso in spite of all 
difficulties. In the end the peasant will go back to kitsch when he feels like looking at 
pictures, for he can enjoy kitsch without effort. The state is helpless in this matter and 
remains so as long as the problems of production have not been solved in a socialist 
sense. The same holds true, of course, for capitalist countries and makes all talk of art 
for the masses there nothing but demagogy.3 


3 It will be objected that such art for the masses as folk art was developed under rudimentary conditions of 
production — and that a good deal of folk art is on a high level. Yes it is — but folk art is not Athene, and it's Athene 
whom we want: formal culture with its infinity of aspects, its luxuriance, its large comprehension. Besides, we are 
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Where today a political regime establishes an official cultural policy, it is for the 
sake of demagogy. If kitsch is the official tendency of culture in Germany, 
Italy and Russia, it is not because their respective governments are 
controlled by philistines, but because kitsch is the culture of the masses in 
these countries, as it is everywhere else. The encouragement of kitsch is merely 
another of the inexpensive ways in which totalitarian regimes seek to ingratiate 
themselves with their subjects. Since these regimes cannot raise the cultural level of 
the masses — even if they wanted to — by anything short of a surrender to international 
socialism, they will flatter the masses by bringing all culture down to their level. It is 
for this reason that the avant-garde is outlawed, and not so much because a superior 
culture is inherently a more critical culture. (Whether or not the avant-garde could 
possibly flourish under a totalitarian regime is not pertinent to the question at this 
point.) As a matter of fact, the main trouble with avant-garde art and literature, from 
the point of view of fascists and Stalinists, is not that they are too critical, but that they 
are too "innocent," that it is too difficult to inject effective propaganda into them, that 
kitsch is more pliable to this end. Kitsch keeps a dictator in closer contact with the 
"soul" of the people. Should the official culture be one superior to the general mass- 
level, there would be a danger of isolation. 

Nevertheless, if the masses were conceivably to ask for avant-garde art and 
literature, Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin would not hesitate long in attempting to satisfy 
such a demand. Hitler is a bitter enemy of the avant-garde, both on doctrinal and 
personal grounds, yet this did not prevent Goebbels in 1932-1933 from strenuously 
courting avant-garde artists and writers. When Gottfried Benn, an Expressionist poet, 
came over to the Nazis he was welcomed with a great fanfare, although at that very 
moment Hitler was denouncing Expressionism as Kulturbolschewismus. This was at a 
time when the Nazis felt that the prestige which the avant-garde enjoyed among the 
cultivated German public could be of advantage to them, and practical considerations 
of this nature, the Nazis being skillful politicians, have always taken precedence over 
Hitler's personal inclinations. Later the Nazis realized that it was more practical to 
accede to the wishes of the masses in matters of culture than to those of their 
paymasters; the latter, when it came to a question of preserving power, were as willing 
to sacrifice their culture as they were their moral principles; while the former, precisely 
because power was being withheld from them, had to be cozened in every other way 
possible. It was necessary to promote on a much more grandiose style than in the 
democracies the illusion that the masses actually rule. The literature and art they enjoy 
and understand were to be proclaimed the only true art and literature and any other 
kind was to be suppressed. Under these circumstances people like Gottfried Benn, no 
matter how ardently they support Hitler, become a liability; and we hear no more of 
them in Nazi Germany. 

We can see then that although from one point of view the personal philistinism 
of Hitler and Stalin is not accidental to the roles they play, from another point of view 
it is only an incidentally contributory factor in determining the cultural policies of their 


now told that most of what we consider good in folk culture is the static survival of dead formal, aristocratic, 
cultures. Our old English ballads, for instance, were not created by the "folk," but by the post-feudal squirearchy 
of the English countryside, to survive in the mouths of the folk long after those for whom the ballads were 
composed had gone on to other forms of literature. Unfortunately, until the machine age, culture was the exclusive 
prerogative of a society that lived by the labor of serfs or slaves. They were the real symbols of culture. For one 
man to spend time and energy creating or listening to poetry meant that another man had to produce enough to 
keep himself alive and the former in comfort. In Africa today we find that the culture of slave-owning tribes is 
generally much superior to that of the tribes that possess no slaves. 
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respective regimes. Their personal philistinism simply adds brutality and double- 
darkness to policies they would be forced to support anyhow by the pressure of all 
their other policies — even were they, personally, devotees of avant-garde culture. 
What the acceptance of the isolation of the Russian Revolution forces Stalin to do, 
Hitler is compelled to do by his acceptance of the contradictions of capitalism and his 
efforts to freeze them. As for Mussolini — his case is a perfect example of the 
disponsibilité of a realist in these matters. For years he bent a benevolent eye on the 
Futurists and built modernistic railroad stations and government-owned apartment 
houses. One can still see in the suburbs of Rome more modernistic apartments than 
almost anywhere else in the world. Perhaps Fascism wanted to show its up-to- 
dateness, to conceal the fact that it was a retrogression; perhaps it wanted to conform 
to the tastes of the wealthy elite it served. At any rate Mussolini seems to have realized 
lately that it would be more useful to him to please the cultural tastes of the Italian 
masses than those of their masters. The masses must be provided with objects of 
admiration and wonder; the latter can dispense with them. And so we find Mussolini 
announcing a "new Imperial style." Marinetti, Chirico, et al., are sent into the outer 
darkness, and the new railroad station in Rome will not be modernistic. That 
Mussolini was late in coming to this only illustrates again the relative hesitance with 
which Italian Fascism has drawn the necessary implications of its role. 

Capitalism in decline finds that whatever of quality it is still capable of 
producing becomes almost invariably a threat to its own existence. Advances in 
culture, no less than advances in science and industry, corrode the very society under 
whose aegis they are made possible. Here, as in every other question today, it becomes 
necessary to quote Marx word for word. Today we no longer look toward socialism for 
a new culture — as inevitably as one will appear, once we do have socialism. Today we 
look to socialism simply for the preservation of whatever living culture we have right 
now. 
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4 Jackson Pollock (1912-1956) Two Statements, 
In 1947, Pollock made an application for a Guggenheim Fellowship. The first of the ‘two 
statements printed below was written as part of this application. The ‘large painting for Miss 
Peggy Gtiggénheim' was thé work of 1943 known as Mural, now’in’ the collection’ of the 
University of lowa. The second statement was written ‘for'‘the first and orily edition’ of 
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Possibilities, edited by Robert Motherwell and Harold:Rosenberg and published-in-New York 
in the winter; of 1947/8,,.The.final paragraph formed: part of Pollock's draft, but was 
mitted in the statement as originally published. Our, source for both statements is 


Francis V. O'Connor, Jackson Pollock, New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1967, pp. 
39-40, he — ; , 


I 


I mtend to paint large movable pictures which will function between the easel and mural. 
Ihave set a precedent in this genre in a large painting for Miss Peggy Guggenheim which 
was installed in her house and was later shown in the ‘Large Scale Paintings’ show at the 
Museum of Modern Art. It is.at present on loan at Yale University, i 

~ I believe the ease! picture to be a dying form, and the tendency of modern feeling is 
towards the wall picture or mural. I believe the time is not yet ripe for a full transition 
from easel to mural. The pictures I contemplate painting would constitute a halfway 
state, and an attempt to point out the direction of the future, without arriving there 
completely. i 


I 2 


My painting does not come from the easel. I hardly ever stretch my canvas before 
painting. I prefer to tack the unstretched canvas to the hard wall or the floor, I need the 
resistance of a hard surface. On the floor I am more at ease. I feel nearer, more a part of 
the painting, since this way I can walk around it, work from.the four sides.and literally 
be zm the painting. ‘This is akin to the method of the Indian:sand painters of the: West, 
; Lcontinue to, get further.away. from: the usual .painter’s tools such as easel, palette, 
brushes, ete. I prefer sticks, trowels, knives and dripping fluid paint or.a heavy. impasto 
with. sand, broken glass and other foreign matter added. i 

When I am in my painting, I’m not aware of what Pm-doing. It is only after a sort of 
‘get acquainted’ period that I see what I have been about. I have no fears about making 
changes, destroying the image, ete., because the painting has aife ofits own. I try tolet it 
come through. It. is.only.when I lose contact with the painting-that the result is-a mess, 
Otherwise there is pure harmony, an easy give.and take, and the painting:comes out well. 
«Phe source of my: painting, is the. unconscious. I approach, painting the same way I 
approach drawing, That is direct — with no preliminary. studies. The drawings I do are 
relative to my-painting but,not for it. -.,.. . 


: Mark Rothko (1903-1970) “The Romantics were Prompted...’ 


FED 
Si 


are 


ally published in Possibilities, New York,.|, 1947, p. 84.. 


t. 


Fhe romantics-were prompted to seek exotic subjects and to travel to far off places. 


” BMhey. failed to realize that, though the. transcendental must involve the strange and 


unfamiliar, ‘not.everything strange or unfamiliar is transcendental. 


Rothko :here:offers: a: modern:revision of Romanticism, conceiving art as a form-of tran 
' Seendent experience-in face-of the-ordinariness- and: hostility of the everyday world. Origin- 
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” The’ unfrietidliness. of society to’ his. activity is difficult for the artist to accept. Yet 
this very ‘hostility cant act as a lever’ for true liberation: Freed frorn a false sense of 
security. and comimunity, the artist can abandon his plastic bank-book, just as he has 
abandoned othet ‘forms’ of sécutity. Both the sensé of community “and of security 
depend on the familiar. Free of them, transcendental experiences become possible. 

I think of my pictures as dramas; the shapes in the pictures are the performers. They 
have been created from the need for a group of actors who are able to move dramatic 
ally without embarrassment and execute gestures without shame. 


“Neither the action. ner thé actors can ‘be anticipated ‘or dese ribed ir in 1 advance. ‘They 


was intended. Ideas: arid. Seer fs existed i in. ‘the’ ‘mind at ‘the Start were simply the 
doorway through | Which one left the world i in which they occur. 
The. great’ cubist ‘Pictures: ‘thus transcend and belie the implications of the cubist 


program. 

‘The most important’ ‘ool ‘the artist Gidlions through constant practice is. faith in “his 
ability to produce miracles. when they are needed. Pictures must be miraculous: the 
instant one is completed, the intimacy between the creation and the creator is ended. 
He is an outsider. The picture must be for him, as for anyone experiencing it later, 
a revelation, an nl saespeces. and L aupeeedeaten resolution of an cena familiar 
need. a er oa : has: at 

‘On shipes: Rete ee 


' 


° ’ They’ are unique élemenits ina unique situation. 
6° They are organisms with’ volition and a'passion for ‘self~assertion. | 

eo? They-niove with’ ‘ntertial freedom, and without need: to conform ma or to violate 
“. Syhat'is probable in the familiar world: ia OP 4 

e They have no direct association with any particular mee Cxperiente, buti in : them 
: “one: recognizes ‘the Principle and jesse: of' ga 


ai Wh 3 at 


‘The presentation: of this dramia‘ in the faintiliar world was never possible, ‘tniléss 
evetiday acts‘belénged to a ritual’ tieceptéd as referting toa ‘transcendent realm: 

‘Even the archaic artist; who had'an' uricanny. virtuosity, found it necessary to create a 
group ‘of intermedidites, monsters, hybrids, gods;'and demigods: The differerice is that, 
since the arthaid ‘artist was living in‘a ‘more ‘practical society thant ours; the ‘urgericy for 
transcendent experience was understood, and givén an'‘ ‘official ‘Stats. ‘As a -conse+ 
quence, the human figure and other elements from the familiar world could be 


combined with, or participate as a whole in the enactment of the excesses which . 
characterize: this iraprobable: hierarchy. With-us: the: @isguise must be complete: The 


familiar identity of things has to be pulverized in order to destroy the finite associations ° 


with which: our society. increasingly enshrouds'every aspect“of our environment. 

- Without -monsters and’ gods, ‘art. cannot: enact our drain iart’s most? profound 
moments express this frustration: When they were abafidoned ‘as untefiable-supersti- 
tions; art sank into melancholy. It became fond of the dark, and enveloped its objects in 
the ‘nostalgic ihtimations ofa halfelit world. For me the: great achieventents ‘of the 
centuries in which the’artist accepted the: probable and familiar as his subjects were thie 
pictures of the single’ hurnan figure ~ aloné iii a moment of utter inamobility. 
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But the solitary ‘figure could not raise its limbs in a single gesture that might indicate 
its concern with the fact of mortality and’an insatiable appetite for ubiquitous experi- 
ence in face of this fact. Nor could the solitude be overcome. It could gather on beaches 
and ‘streets and i in parks only ‘through coinciderice, and, with its companions, form a 
tableau vivant of hiurnan iricommunicability. 

1 do not believe that there was ever a question of being abstract or representational. It 


is really a matter of ending this silence and solitude, of breathing and stretching one’s 
arms again. 


; a. a rithe 2 eee ide aren ee ot i fs f the 
Ndiaye “achaes The conclusion of the previous text. His essay ts symptomatic oft 
bled ahihentiel o tagnigh their work from Europeari forms of abstract art. For 
the American avant-garde artists ‘saw themselves as 
cally-situated in such’a’manner: that the initiative for Hetiaieg 3 
ment of modern-art now:lay with them. Originally published in Tiger's £ yes vol. 1 10s: 
December.1948, pp: 51-3: ur te ae a oe ae 


that:is; their-postulate of beavity as an ideal;;has 
pean ‘aesthetic philosophies. Man’s natural 
he Absolute became identified and confused 
-with the fetisH’ of quality’ so that the 
nthe moral:struggle between notions of 


The inverition of beauty by the Greeks, 
been: thé. bugbéar of European art and Eur 
desire in the arts to: express:his relation tot 
with..the-absolutisms: of ‘perfect ‘creations — 
European artist has been égontinually involved i 
auty and-the desire for sublimity. — : et eke _ 
i as confusion can -be seen sharply in Longinus;, esr snaa moves - 2 
i ot extricate‘himself from his platonic: attitudes concerning j 
Grecian art, could riot extricate { pliton eseneniceion: Aect 
of: so that to him the feeling of exaltation became synon us 
from the problem.of value, so t i season a ea 
ith oth imént <- an Objective rhetoric. But the confusio 
with the perfect statement -- an: o0ject ieee 
Kant, with. his.theory of transcendent perception, that the phenom ore t 
Kant, with-his-theory of transcendent i Leaeeecwengereieeces 
: ith Hegel, who built a theory of beauty; in : blin 
a kind ‘icreating-a range of hierarchies m a set 
-of beauty, thusicreating a Tang: 
the bottom of a structure of kinds of 5 pases esieer an 
jonships t ity that i letely. formal: (Only Edmund:Bur: 
of relationships to reality that is comp:etety (Caly E sear sree 
io agh it i ansophisticated-and ‘primitive one, 1t 1s 
naration. Even though it is an unsop! mes 3 e an 
Me sar be interesting to know how closely the Surrealists were influenced. by it. To 


me : réads like a Surrealist manual.) i ne 
see ah in philosophy is but the reflection of. the psa that makes is ae 
jlastic art: i doubt that Greek art is an insisten 
hi ofthe plastic arts. To us today there is no rtis ae 
oo : exaltation! is to be found in perfect form, that exaltation is the Assi : 
ideal. sensibility; jn-contrast, for example, with the Gothic or paar a which ‘the 
sublime consists of a. desire to destroy form;. where form ‘ean be form me ag 
The climax inthis struggle between beauty and the sublime ‘can a. e = see 
inside i ind: ion later against'the’ Renaissance ‘that 1s known’ 
inside:the Renaissance and the reaction a eee 
; rtIn the Renaissance the revival of the idea s of ¢ re artise 
ce an:accepted Christ legend.in terms of escent . ae 
‘ ai «Gothic i er the °5 evocation of the: Absolute. And “t 
original -Gothic»ecstacy over the legend’s evocal Ee Se Oe 
Tees artist dressed up the traditional-ecstacy im an Aad tara pis 
1 nudity or rich velvet: If was no idle quip that moved Michelangelo to'e 
of. eloquent: nudity or rich velvet... je amoeer 
alptor rather’ he knew that only in his sculp 
imself a sculptor ratlier than a painter, for ne mh eae 
ante se roskanntes of Christian sublimity. be reached: He could cca ee 
a ean the beautyecults who felt the Christ drama’ on a:stage of rich velvets:am 
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brocades and beautifully textured flesh tints. Michelangelo knew that the meaning of 
the Greek humanities for his time involved making Christ — the man, into Christ — who 
is God; that his plastic problem was neither the medieval one, to make a cathedral, nor 
the Greek one, to‘make a mani like a god, but to make a cathedral out of man. In doing 
so he set a'standard for sublimity that the painting of his time could not reach. Instead, 
painting continued on its'merry quest for a voluptuous art until in modern times, the 
Impressionists, disgusted with its inadequacy, began the movement to destroy the 
established rhetoric of beauty by the Impressionist insistence on. a surface of ugly 
strokes. 
The impulse of modern art was this desire to destroy beauty. However, in discarding 
Renaissance notions of beauty, and without an .adequate substitute for a sublime 
message, the Impressionists were compelled to preoccupy themselves, in their struggle, 
with the.culture values of their plastic history so that instead of evoking a new way of 
experiencing life,they were able only to make.a transfer of values. By glorifying their 
own way. of living, they; were caught in the:problem of what is.really beautiful and could 
only:make.a-restatement of their position on the general question of beauty; just as later 
the.Cubistsy by their Dada gestures of substituting a sheet of newspaper. and sandpaper 
for both the velvet surfaces’ of the’ Renaissarice and the Impreésionists, made a similar 
transfer of: Values ‘instead of creating @ new vision; and succeeded only in elevating the 
sheet of paper. So’strong is the grip of the rhetoric of exaltation as an attitude in the large 
context of the’ European culture pattern that the elernents of sublimity in the revolution 
we know as’ modern art, exist in its effort and energy to escape the pattern rather than 
in the realization of a new expérience, Picasso’s effort ray be sublime but there is no 
doubt that. his work: is a preoccupation with the question of what is the nature of 
beauty. Even Mondrian, in his attempt to destroy the Renaissance, picture by his 
insistence on pure subject matter, succeeded only in: raising the white plane and the 
right .angle into a realm of sublimity, where the sublime paradoxically becomes an 
absolute of perfect sensations. The geometry (perfection) swallowed up his metaphys- 
ics (his exaltation). ‘ te ee 
The failure of European art to achieve the sublime is due to this blind desire to exist 
inside the reality of sensation (the objective world, whether distorted or pure) and to 
build an art within a framework of pure plasticity (the Greek ideal of beauty, whether 
that plasticity be a romantic active surface, or a classic stable one). In other words, 
modern art, caught without a sublime content, was incapable of creating a new sublime 
image, and unable to move away. from the Renaissance imagery of figures and objects 
except by distortion or by denying it completely for an'empty world of geometric 
formalisins — a pure rhetoric of abstract rnathematical relationships, became enmeshed 
in a struggle-over the nature of beauty; whether beauty was in nature or could be found 
without nature: At Se ® 3 a 
‘IU believe that here'in America, some of us, free from the weight of European culture, 
are’ finding: the‘ answer, ‘by ‘completely denying that art ‘has’ any concern with the 
problem ‘of beauty and-where to find it. Fhe ‘question that now arises is how, if we 
are living iy a’ time without a legend or mythos that can be called sublime, if we refuse 
to-admit any‘exaltation in'pure relations, if we refuse to live in the abstract, how can we 
be creating a sublime art? 
“. We' are reasserting man’s natutal desire for the exalted, for a concern with our 
relationship to the absolute ‘emotions. We-do not need the obsolete props of an 
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outmoded and.antiquated legend. We are créating: images whose reality ‘is self-evident 
arid which are-devoid of.the props and crutches’ that evoke associations-with outmoded 
imagbs,.both sublime and sbeautiful...We are freeing ourselves of’ the: impediments: of 
meniory, association, nostalgia, legend, myth, or what have you, that have-been the , 
devices of Western European painting. Instead of making.cathedrals out of Christ, man, , 
or ‘life,’ we are making it out of ourselves, out of our own feelings... The image we ' 
produce.is:the self-evident one of.revelation, real: and concrete, that can be understood} 
by. anyone who will look.at it without the-nostalgic glasses of history. 


HELEN FRANKENTHALER 
Interview with Henry Geldzahler (1965) 


HENRY GELDZAHLER: How did you first get into painting? 

HELEN FRANKENTHALER: When I was fifteen I started going to the Museum (of Mod- 
ern Art) and a couple of galleries, mostly because of Tamayo, because he was teaching at 
my high school, Darton. He was my first friend who was a painter. The first gallery I went 
into was the one in which he showed (Valentine Dudensing). In my early teens, it was my 
sister Marge who took me around the Museum; she took me to see Dali’s melting watches. 
It was the first time I really looked and I was astonished. 

By the time I got to Bennington (March, 1946), I was quite involved in painting be- 
cause of Tamayo. .. . He taught me how to stretch a canvas, mix mediums. I still have my 
pictures in his colors, blues, ochres, watermelon reds. I didn’t know he derived from Pi- 
casso. He thought I was a good student—and I made such good Tamayos! . . . Once out 
of the Tamayo atmosphere I dropped the style. .. . At Bennington .. . Paul Feeley had just 
come back, after the war. I’d say his involvement then was with American-style Cubism; 
not so much Villon and Feininger as Max Weber. But he had a great eye; a marvelous teacher 
with a passionate curiosity about painting. His interest in Cubism encouraged me and that 
was my concern for three and a half years until I graduated. I could “do” a Braque still 
life——I’'m not being presamptuous—I don’t mean I did a Braque still life, but I got—felt 
emotionally and intellectually—the style thoroughly. . . . 

HG: What did you look at that was totally abstract? 

HF: ‘Total abstraction was something intellectual to me. I didn’t feel it; I could talk about 


* Henry Geldzahler, excerpts from “Interview with Helen Frankenthaler,” Artforum 4, no. 2 (October 1965): 
36-38. 
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Mondrian but it didn’t occur to me to do it. I saw a Dubuffet show at Pierre Matisse in the 
Jate forties and came back with a new vocabulary. Also when Baziotes won the Carnegie 
(1948) there was a reproduction in the Times. I remember bringing it to class. It was source 
of bewilderment, delineated configurations that seemed to come out of Cubism. It was 
something new. Those were the tastes of a whole dimension that was to come, much more 
abstract and allover and I didn’t see much more of it until I came to New York. I would 
go to the old Guggenheim to look at Kandinsky. I liked the early abstractions but the later 
ones | didn’t like at all. ... 

HG: When did you first see Pollock? 

ue: The first Pollock show I saw was in 1951 at Betty Parson’s gallery, early in the fall, 
probably September or October. It was staggering. I really felt surrounded. I went with 
Clement Greenberg who threw me into the room and seemed to say “swim.” By then I 
had been exposed to enough of it so it hit me and had magic but didn’t puzzle me to the 
point of stopping my feelings. 

ue: Did it affect your work? 

uF: No, not immediately, within months. I went out to Springs and saw Pollock and 
his work, not only the shows. In 1951 I looked at de Kooning as much as at Pollock. Ear- 
lier Kandinsky and Gorky had led me into what is now called “Abstract Expressionist” paint- 
ing; but these came after all the Cubist training and exercise. It all combined to push me 
on. Like Cubism which it came out of, painting in the de Kooning, Gorky idiom was first 
revealing, then inhibiting to me. I felt many more possibilities in Pollock’s work. That is, 
I looked at and was influenced by both Pollock and de Kooning and eventually felt that 
there were many more possibilities for me out of the Pollock vocabulary. De Kooning made 
enclosed linear shapes and “applied” the brush. Pollock used shoulder and ropes and ig- 
nored the edges and corners. I felt I could stretch more in the Pollock framework. I found 
that in Pollock I also responded to a certain Surreal element—the understated image that 
was really present: animals, thoughts, jungles, expressions. You could become a de Koon- 
ing disciple or satellite or mirror, but you could depart from Pollock. . . . The younger 
painters were polarized one way or the other. At first it was all of us together, young and 
honoring our mentors. We were the second generation, they were the first. Then, we “broke 
up” according to sensibilities. . . . 

HG: Is there anything in your work still of Cubism? 

HE: Yes, I still, when I judge my own pictures (either while I’m working or after I think 
it’s finished) determine if they work in a certain kind of space through shape or color. 

I think all totally abstract pictures—the best ones that really come off—-Newman, Pol- 
lock, Noland——have tremendous space; perspective space despite the emphasis on flat sur- 
face. For example, in Noland a band of yellow in relation to a band of blue and one of or- 
ange can move in depth although they are married to the surface. This has become a familiar 
explanation, but few people really see and feel it that way. The way an inch of space be- 
hind a banjo in a 1912 Picasso has depth. And the ones that go dead and static can’t be read 
that way; they don’t move. In my work, because of color and shape a lot is read in the land- 
scape sense... . 

HG: Has the art world changed since the early Sos? 
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HF: |] think when you're really painting, involved in a painting, what goes on in the art 
world doesn’t matter. When you’re making what you have to you're totally involved in the 
act. ... 

When we were all showing at Tibor de Nagy in the early fifties, none of us expected 
to sell pictures. A few people knew your work. There was a handful of people you could 
talk to in your studio, a small orbit. Outside, there were Art News, Arts Digest, the Times, 
and the Parsons Gallery, Janis, Kootz, Egan. Johnny Myers at Tibor was the first to take 
the younger artists, in a railroad flat on s3rd Street, between Second and Third, before 1oth 
Street or the Stable. 

Sometimes I think the worst thing is the current “worldliness” of the whole scene. It is 
the most deceptive, corrupting, transient thing, full of kicks and fun but so little to do with 
what it’s all really about. . . . It has to do with our time, a desperate pact about the power 
of immediate in-ness. But I feel less and less concerned with this as an issue. So what? No 
threat. 

uc: Was there any postwar European painting you were interested in? 

HE: Miré. Matisse. But more Miré. As I’ve said I’ve been touched, in the work of Miré 
and Pollock, by a Surrealist—by Surrealist | mean “associative” —quality. It’s what comes 
through in association after your eye has experienced the surface as a great picture; it is in- 
cidental but can be enriching. Gorky too has affected me this way, but in Gorky, though it 
fascinated me, it often got in my way. | was too much aware of, let’s say, what read as sex 
organs arranged in a room. I liked the big 1961 Miro “Blue II” in the Guggenheim show 
several years ago very much. . . . It isn’t the image that makes it work for me, it is that they 
are great abstract pictures. I leave it out of my own pictures more and more as I become 
increasingly involved with colors and shapes. But it is still there. 

HG: How do you name your pictures? 

HF: I’m very poor at naming them. I don’t like numbers because I don’t remember 
them... . I usually name them for an image that seems to come out of the pictures like 
Blue Territory, or 1 look and see Scattered Shapes, or Red Burden. | don’t like sentimental ti- 
tles.... One names a picture in order to refer to it... . It’s more difficult to title more ab- 
stract pictures. 

HG: Do you start your pictures with a plan or look in mind? 

HE: I will sometimes start a picture feeling “What will happen if I work with three 
blues and another color, and maybe more or less of the other color than the combined 
blues?” And very often midway through the picture I have to change the basis of the ex- 
perience. Or I add and add to the canvas. And if it’s over-worked and beyond help I throw 
it away. 

I used to try to work from a given, made shape. But I’m less involved now with the 
shape as such. I’m much more apt to be surprised that pink and green within these shapes 
are doing something. After 51-54 I had a long involvement with lines and black. Then that 
got played out. 

HG: What do you mean by gesture? 

HF: When I say gesture, my gesture, 1 mean what my mark is. I think there is some- 
thing now [ am still working out in paint; it is a struggle for me to both discard and retain 
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what is gestural and personal, “Signature.” I have been trying, and the process began with- 
out my knowing it, to stop relying on gesture, but it is a struggle. “Gesture” must appear 
aut of necessity not habit. I don’t start with a color order but find the color as I go. 

I'd rather risk an ugly surprise than rely on things I know I can do. The whole business 
of spotting; the small area of color in a big canvas; how edges meet; how accidents are con- 
trolled; all this fascinates me, though it is often where | am most facile and most seducible 
by my own talent. 

The gesture today is surely more purely abstract than it was. There is a certain moment 
when one can look so pure that the result is emptiness—many readings of a work of art 
are eliminated and you are left with one note that may be real and pure but it’s only that, 
one shaft. For example, the best Mondrians, Newmans, Nolands, or Louises are deep and 
beautiful and get better and better. But I think that many of the camp followers are empty. 

When you first saw a Cubist or Impressionist picture there was a whole way of instructing 
the eye or the subconscious. Dabs of color had to stand for real things; it was an abstrac- 
tion of a guitar or of a hillside. The opposite is going on now. If you have bands of blue, 
green and pink, the mind doesn’t think sky, grass and flesh. These are colors and the ques- 
tion is what are they doing with themselves and with each other. Sentiment and nuance 
are being squeezed out so that if something is not altogether flatly painted then there might 
be a hint of edge, chiaroscuro, shadow and if one wants just that pure thing these associa- 
tions get in the way. 

HG: How do you feel about being a woman painter? 

HE: Obviously, first I am involved in painting not the who and how. I wonder if my 
pictures are more “lyrical” (that loaded word!) because I’m a woman. Looking at my paint- 
ings as if they were painted by a woman is superficial, a side issue, like looking at Klines 
and saying they are bohemian. The making of serious painting is difficult and complicated 
for all serious painters. One must be oneself, whatever. 
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